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UNITED WAR WORK CAMPAIGN 


As it has been heretofore explained, there will be nowhere in the state a 
separate campaign for the American Library Association war fund. Every 
librarian, trustee, and other person interested in the library should, however, 
feel that he is drafted into the forces working for the United War Work 
Campaign which culminates November 11-18. In Wisconsin a very closely 
knit organization has been built up which places absolute responsibility for 


each county upon a county chairman. As a result, what the local library 
forces accomplish must be under his direction. 

We suggest the following definite duties: 

1. Let each librarian talk this matter over with her board and get them 
to select one or two members who, with the librarian, shall represent the li- 
brary interests in the local and county campaigns. 

2. The members so selected and the librarian should make a formal tender 
of their cooperative services, probably in writing, to the local chairman and 
to the county chairman. 

3. If your county or city has a war chest, you must be doubly careful 
to do nothing except under the direction of the county chairman. (The plan 
with reference to the war chest localities is that a special member of the State 
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Executive Committee will cooperate with the county chairman in handling 


the matter. ) 


4. See that the newspaper notes sent to each public library by the A. L. A. 
New York office reach your local newspapers with a special request from you 


for their publication. 


5. Promptly post and distribute posters and other publicity literature for- 


warded. 


6. Stand ready to help in recruiting workers for the campaign week. 





War Posters. The A. L. A. War 
Service Committee has prepared sev- 
eral sets of posters to show in a vivid 
way the work and needs of the camp 
libraries. One set was exhibited at 
the meeting of the state library as- 
sociation and is now circulating 
among the libraries of Wisconsin. 
Bookings have already been made 
through November, but the useful- 
ness of the exhibit is not limited to 
the United War Work drive, for the 
collection of books must go steadily 
on. Each library may keep the ex- 
hibit five days, or if necessary a week, 
then ship to the next library on the 
circuit, prepaying the express, the 
only expense involved. There are 
ten cards, 30 by 40 inches, packed in 
a light weight wooden box with 
hinges and lock. A fuller descrip- 
tion is given in War Libraries, No. 2. 
Write to Julia W. Merrill, Wisconsin 
Library School, if you wish your li- 
brary put on the list. Remember 
that the Commission can lend you 
the war cartoons of Raemaekers, in 
the post card form, or those by 
Bairnsfather, whose humor appeals 
so strongly to boys and men. 


Changes in Commission Staff. 
Miss Elva L. Bascom, chief of the 
Book Selection and Study Club De- 





partment, will spend the next eight 
months in Washington doing special 
work in the Children’s Bureau. 
During the period of her leave of 
absence, Miss Hazeltine, who previ- 
ously gave the course, will have 
charge of the instruction in book se- 
lection in the library school, outside 
lecturers being called in to present 
special phases of the work. Miss Ruth 
M. McCollough, a graduate of Frank- 
lin College and of the New York State 
Library School at Albany, to whom 
Miss Bascom has heretofore delegated 
much of the study club work, will 
carry on the study club and refer- 
ence work of the department. Miss 
Anna G. Birge, who has been for two 
years on the staff of the A. L. A. 
Booklist in Chicago, will supervise 
the general bibliographic work car- 
ried on by Miss Bascom, including 
the editorship of the book selection 
department of the Wisconsin Library 
Bulletin, and will also assist in the 
book selection course in the library 
school. Miss Birge is a graduate of 
the University of Wisconsin and has 
been a student in the New York State 
Library School and has had public 
library experience in addition to the 
training growing out of her connec- 
tion with the A. L. A. Booklist. 
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New war poster. Are you mak- 
ing full use of the Official U. S. Bul- 
letin? The Government urges that 
inquirers save writing to Washington 
for what they wish to know about the 
various permanent and emergency 
departments whenever this is possible. 
Congestion of the mails, heavy bur- 
dens upon our transportation system, 
paper saving, the insistent demands 
of official business that must be done 
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at Washington, all contribute to this 
request. The Official U. S. Bulletin 
is the best single source for all this 
sort of war information. A poster 
has been prepared to urge that peo- 
ple consult the Bulletin. We are 
asking that a copy of this poster be 
sent to every public library in Wis- 
consin. Display it prominently and 
then be ready to answer the in- 
quiries it may bring. 





THE LIBRARY. FROM A OITIZEN’S POINT OF VIEW 


Excerpts from the address of Ellis P. Usher, journalist, delivered at the Wis- 
consin Library Association meeting in Milwaukee October 10. 


Only a paper-saving pledge to keep 
down the size of the Wisconsin Library 
Bulletin prevents us from printing in 
full Mr. Ellis P. Usher’s Wisconsin Li- 
brary Association address. It was a 
strong protest against excessive empha- 
sis upon utilitarianism in library work, 
and an appeal that the preservation 
and circulation of literature’s best be 
a leading function of the modern li- 
brary. Mr. Usher is one of Wiscon- 
sin’s leading journalists and believes 
that the newspaper man’s life may be a 
life of scholarship and culture as well 
as one of feverish activity. We print 
below a few of his paragraphs. 

“An article in the April Atlantic 
Monthly, on The Changing Character 
of Libraries, by John Cotton Dana, a 
name that sounds like a Puritan roll 
call, though he hails from a New Jer- 
sey library, got my Yankee blood up in 
its first sentence, and helped me to my 
subject. The sentence was: ‘The day 
of the library of books has gone by; 
the library of useful print has come.’ 

“It would be quite as well to pro- 
claim that the perishable wood-pulp 
paper upon which our books are now 
printed, will last as long and preserve 
as well, as the ancient, often exquis- 
itely illuminated and vellum bound 
tomes that are still devoutly wor- 


shipped by the bibliophile. I have 
held some such in my hands which 
were almost as old as the art of print- 
ing, yet the print looked at me with 
clear black face, while the hand illum- 
inated initials and tailpieces told of 
long days of patient labor by reverent 
hands. In their day, to touch tnem 
was the privilege of few. To be able 
to read them was a most unusual ac- 
complishment, 

‘“‘When the ‘library of books’ really 
gives way to the perishable output of 
our modern volumes of dessicated pop- 
lar and spruce cord-wood, then indeed 
will we have achieved much toward the 
obliteration of our Anglo-Saxon heri- 
tage of the centuries, and the substitu- 
tion of the kultur of that Mittel- 
Europa that is now hanging like a 
frowning menace, a pall, over the civ- 
ilized world. 

* ad « 

“Books were being written by 
learned British monks when the Cae- 
sars were closing their careers in 
Rome. Books were then the reflec- 
tions of the spirit, and of the soul that 
thirsted for knowledge. They were 
not printed tables of facts. 

‘“* ‘Libraries of books,’ have been then, 
L submit with all reverence, the repos- 
itories of our priceless, deathless ideals. 
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They have never been mere burial urns 
of Anglo-Saxon knowledge, nor the sar- 
cophagi of Anglo-Saxon principles. 
Neither were they barren chronology 
and lifeless record. 

se 2 

“Libraries, yes, ‘libraries of books,’ 
have preserved something more than 
the data of a common history to Eng- 
lish speaking freemen throughout the 
world. It is an heritage the like of 
which was never given to another race. 
No counterpart is to be found, and, 
thank God, the American people is 
moving, at this very moment, under 
impulse of the splendid inspiration of 
this ancient and compelling Anglo- 
Saxon spirit. 

a s s 

“You of the later time are not 
blameable if you do not fully appreci- 
ate the all-pervasive dissipation of 
earlier American ideals to which this 
assertion refers. 

* - +. 

“William Cullen Bryant had a 
brother in Illinois, himself a poet of 
no mean sort. Lyman Beecher, father 
of Henry Ward Beecher, preached in 
Cincinnati, and Edward Beecher, an 
elder brother, also moved west and, 
within my day, was preaching in Gales- 
burg, Illinois. Their sister, Catherine 
Beecher, scarcely less famous in her 
way, than the other sister, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, was one whose early 
interest in the education of women re- 
sulted in putting Milwaukee Female 
Seminary on a footing that developed 
later into the Milwaukee Downer Col- 
lege of today, and the Woman’s Club of 
Milwaukee, one of the oldest woman’s 
organizations of its kind in the country. 
The sculptor, Paul Akers, to whom I 
shall later refer, had a brother, himself 
a sculptor, who at one time lived in 
Minnesota. 

“Every son of Harvard or of Yale, 
and every grandson or cousin, who 
came west, brought with him that high 
regard for literary values. Behind it 
all was the atmosphere and instruction 
of the home, presided over by a father 
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and mother who believed that in edu- 
cation, grounded in good morals, lay 
the only true American title to nobility. 
Their ideal of aristocracy was trained 
intellect, and a superiority grounded in 
manly and womanly purity and char- 
acter. They respected enlightened and 
cultivated refinement, which recognizea 
books as the aids and stimulants or 
high endeavor. Books, they rightly 
estimated, were keys to knowledge, not 
knowledge itself. 
* ae * 

“The first head of the University of 
Wisconsin, Chancellor Lathrop, brought 
with him from Connecticut the love of 
books, as well as the respect for 
schools. He it was who first proposed 
agricultural education as a part of the 
work of that institution. The intelli- 
gent Yankee believed that letters were 
fit companions for the hopeful, ener- 
getic, pioneer plow. 

“In the beginnings of Wisconsin nor- 
mal schools, Henry Barnard, an- 
other Connecticut Yankee, transplanted 
among us the methods and spirit of 
Horace Mann, and with them came 
ideals which allotted to books that 
place of respect which permeated even 
the more humble pioneer households. 

“The real American pioneer has al- 
ways been of American birth and very 
generally of British antecedents al- 
though men who should have known 
better have reiterated the statement 
that Wisconsin is a ‘German state’ un- 
til it is widely disseminated, and very 
generally believed. That statement 
never was and never will be true. 

* ¢ «& 

“Carl Schurz for a generation ex- 
pressed the sentiments of the earlier, 
the educated, and the most distin- 
guished of our immigrants from Ger- 
many. Few men of foreign birth of 
any race have been better or more zeal- 
ous Americans, and in one respect Mr. 
Schurz remains preeminent. 

“He won his high place in this coun- 
try very largely through great mastery 
of the English language. He tried 
editing a German paper for a short 
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time, after the Civil war, but soon 
abandoned a field too restricted for his 
statesmanlike conceptions of the duty 
of a freeman. Later, after a distin- 
guished career in public life, in which 
he reached, and filled with credit, the 
highest constitutional office attainable 
by one of alien birth, he closed his ac- 
tivities in the editorial chairs of two 
distinctively American publications or 
recognized intellectual leadership, Har- 
per’s Weekly and the Nation. 

“Let me return to my text, by assur- 
ing you that the gentleman who lent 
me Carl Schurz’s Memoirs, has ‘a library 
of books.’ 

“Many people have, in this and pre- 
vious ages, found instruction and pro- 
found delight in biography. The Amer- 
ican who has read General Grant’s 
Personal Memoirs, the Memoirs of Carl 
Schurz, and Up From Slavery, by Booker 
T. Washington, has acquired a large view 
of the marvellous story of American 
greatness. 

“These volumes all belong in ‘the 
libraries of books,’ real books, not on 
steel shelves in the fireproof vaults of 
those mausoleums of ‘useful print’ that 
our friend Mr. Dana extols, and of 
which I am apprehensive. Such libra- 
ries would be the doom of all spiritual 
delight and of all inspiration such as 
should naturally radiate from dynamic 
Americans like those to whom I have 
just alluded. 

“Is it not worth while, for truth’s 
sake, as well as for ‘delight’, to read 
Homer and Plutarch, and to study 
Plato? 

“At times these odd wanderings of 
mine have led to moments with mosv 
interesting company. 

“It gave me, for example, something 
in common with the lamented Henry E. 
Legler. I knew him when a bright- 
eyed, attractive boy, he did his first 
newspaper work, in La Crosse. He il- 
lustrates to my mind one of the lives 
that thrive and achieve great things 
through respect for, I might almost say 
adoration of books, and the intellectual 
stimulus to be had from them, 
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“Henry Legler was one of the most 
interesting and delightful products of 
an intellectual activity inspired by 
thirst for knowledge and deep affection 
and reverence for the books that could 
help him in his mental upward climb. 
Wisconsin has had no finer, more ele- 
vated, and more unselfish ambition than 
his. His life is a profound lesson in 
the inspiring influence of books upon 
@ man whose early education was 
chiefly got in the odd moments snatched 
from the pressing activities of daily 
newspapers, until, happily, he was able 
to combine his tastes with breadwin- 
ning, and his duty with library admin- 
istration. 

“Another of my long-time, much re- 
spected friends, was the late Frank A. 
Hutchins, the father and the prophet 
of the Wisconsin Library Commission 
and the Travelling Library. I first met 
him, upon the very threshold of that 
unique career of self abnegation and 
dedication to the state, when with a 
committee from Beaver Dam he vis- 
ited La Crosse to get ideas for the Wi!- 
liams Library. He, like Legler, was 
then a newspaper man. He too, was 
one whose love for books led him to 
teach that love to men. His was a 
pure, unselfish soul. He was finally al- 
most a martyr to books and books are 
his fitting monument, ‘libraries of 
books,’ all over Wisconsin. 

s a * 

“T recognize the necessity for ‘the li- 
brary of useful print’ as I do the im- 
portance of kindling wood and the util- 
ity of file cases, but-to my mind ‘the 
library of books’ should invoke an ap- 
preciation of and an ambition for cul- 
ture, that can be inspired only by the 
vital, yet deathless, printed word. 

cs * * 

“The library of good books offers to 
the properly inspired man or woman 
who administers it opportunity to 
awaken and arouse the ambitions of 
American youth, to assist the earnest 
immigrant, and to feed bright the flame 
of patriotism with indestructible. fuel. 
Such a man or woman may also do 
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much to reincarnate the American 
home as the citadel of liberty and vir- 
tue. 

“Librarians of Wisconsin, your op- 
portunity is greater, your duty may be 
more inspiring, and your success more 
nearly divine in character than that of 
any American free institution save only 
the American home, and its patron 
saint—the American, Christian Mother. 
But it is a high calling. It is not a 
‘job.’ 

* * * 

“Your knowledge, your refinement, 
and your enthusiasm may take up some 
part of the work that used, once, to be 
done by the old fashioned American 
home. You may help to make good 
citizens. There can be no finer, no 
grander achievement. 

e * cad 


“You may in some degree inspire dull 
volumes of ‘useful print’ to a conse- 
crated purpose, but they are for utill- 
tarian uses. You must be moved by 
high and holy reserve. Shun modern 
‘Efficiency!’ It has no soul! It is 
anathema! 
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“I can conceive of no more all-em- 
bracing and splendid commission than 
is passed to you by your calling. Grasp 
it as your sanctification to constancy 
in duty and thence to imperishable 
fame, through supreme opportunity, 
conscientiously improved. 

“If our libraries of books and their 
librarians will rise to this undertaxtmg, 
the republic is eternally safe and tne 
benignant God of the free will smile 
upon such work and cail it blessed. 

“Do not regard this as a careless or 
extravagant over-emphasis. Your coun- 
try never before needed intelligent, un- 
selfish, devoted work, in your chosen 
field, as it does today. The vineyard 
awaits you. I am sure you will do 
your duty, perform your high mission, 
and serve your state, your country, and 
the dawning universal democracy of 
the world, in a manner worthy of your- 
selves and of the finest traditions of the 
noblest American patriots. 

“The field is open and fallow. The 
work is as new, now, as upon the morn- 
ing of the first day. The whole world 
is in travail. Age shall not dim nor 
discouragement blight your future.” 





WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Annual meeting, Milwaukee, October 9-11, 1918 


The twenty-seventh annual meeting 
of the Wisconsin Library Association 
opened auspiciously with an address by 
Prof. Richard Green Moulton, of the 
University of Chicago, on World Litera- 
ture as the Foundation of General Cul- 
ture. Prof. Moulton said that he was 
always glad to speak to an audience of 
librarians, for ‘‘universities and libra- 
ries are kindred institutions. They are 
joint guardians of general culture. of 
late years universities have abandoned 
the common task and become unions of 
specialist investigators. This leaves to 
libraries the greater share of responsi- 
bility for general culture.” Such a 
statement, coming from this distin- 


guished man, now in his seventieth 
year, with his background of scholar- 
ship, was at once a tribute and a chal- 
lenge to the profession. He went on to 
urge the study of literature as a whole, 
not divided by country or language dif- 
ferences any more than the study of 
philosophy or mathematics would be so 
divided. For ‘‘we are not to think of 
French, German, Italian as foreign lit- 
erature. All these peoples, with the 
English, have the roots of their litera- 
ture in Hellenic and Hebraic.” 

The meeting was especially rich in 
outside speakers, including Mary Hileen 
Ahern, editor of Public Libraries, who 
was not on the program, but added to 
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the discussions. William . Warner 
Bishop, Librarian of the University of 
Michigan, came as President of the 
American Library Association to bring 
greetings to the state association, and 
read a fine paper on Changing Ideals in 
Librarianship. While he recognized 
the value of the small public library of 
today, a distinctly American institution, 
reaching out into the highways and the 
byways for people of every class, he 
paid especial tribute to the scholarly li- 
brarians of the older generation who 
lacked modern labor-saving devices but 
knew their books, and made a plea that 
quality be not sacrificed to quantity. 
It was a graceful recognition of Mr. 
Bishop’s visit that the association later 
took action to affiliate formally with the 
A. L. A., as other state associations had 
done. 

Zona Gale, so well known and loved 
throughout Wisconsin, brought a sav- 
ing touch of humor into the longest day 
of the session. Instead of an address 
she read the chapter from her Mothers 
to Men in which Calliope Marsh de- 
scribes how the Friendship Married La- 
dies Cemetery Improvement Sodality 
got out a special edition of the Evening 
Daily, in spite of the skepticism of all 
the husbands, and incidentally cleaned 
up the town. Her audience enjoyed 
many a good laugh, and returned to 
professional matters with fresher inter- 
est. 

A demonstration of how the Milwau- 
kee Public Library teaches the children 
of the grammar grades to use the li- 
brary was given by Samuel A. McKil- 
lop, Director of Extension, who suc- 
ceeded in making his class of boys and 
girls forget the librarians sitting behind 
them and take their lesson naturally. 
He used slides to show the numbering 
on the outsides of books, the different 
forms of catalogue cards, Readers’ 
Guide, the Industrial and Agricultural 
Indexes. Then grown ups as well as 
children were absorbed in the movre 
given to rest the latter before they were 
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taken over the building, this particular 
film showing the amazing feats of a 
tank. 

But the war and the part libraries 
can play in it came first in every one’s 
mind. Every meeting opened witn 
patriotic music. Sometimes the na- 
tional airs or the new war songs were 
sung by the association itself, under the 
leadership of Prof. E. B. Gordon, of the 
University of Wisconsin, who could 
make anyone sing. At other times the 
audience listened to the fresh voices of 
children, or to trained older musi- 
cians—all part of Milwaukee’s hospital- 
ity. Finally we came to the war ses- 
sion, perhaps placed last deliberately, 
in order to hold the delegates until the 
end. Prof. Gordon showed that he 
could talk as well as sing, telling of 
the value of self-expression in com- 
munity singing and pageantry as a 
means of Americanization. George A. 
Deveneau, director of Library Coopera- 
tion, United States Boys’ Working Re- 
serve, asked for the help of the libra- 
ries, particularly in reaching boys our 
of school but under draft age. The 
camp library symposium was divided 
into three parts. M. S. Dudgeon tola 
of the need for money, the merging of 
the camp library drive with that of the 
six other organizations into one United 
War Work Campaign, and the plan for 
carrying on that campaign in Wiscon-° 
sin. Joy E. Morgan, from Camp Mac- 
Arthur, Texas, came wearing the uni- 
form of a camp librarian, which gave 
a martial touch to the meeting. He 
brought vividly before his audience not 
only the amount of -work accomplished 
in the cantonments and overseas, but 
even more, what the books actually 
mean to the boys. His earnestness, 
sincerity and poetic feeling made a 
strong impression, but the charm of his 
address cannot be passed on to those 
who were not fortunate enough to hear 
it. Then Mr. McKillop told of the diffi- 
culties of the very first work done at 
Camp Beauregard with a staff consist- 
ing of two large, good natured colored 
men and with no library quarters, but 
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only piles of boxes of books in a mess 
hall and how he exceeded the speed 
limit in getting the building erected 
and opened. 

So, in spite of hotels overcrowded with 
foundrymen, and disturbing telegrams 
and newspaper reports of the ‘‘flu’’, the 
meeting was a success, for the papers 
and talks were worth while and the 
spirit was good. A businesslike at- 
mosphere prevailed, even the proposed 
banquet was given up because of the 
high cost of living, and the fact thar 
no one had either money or heart for 
shopping increased the attendance at 
meetings. And many who had debated 
the wisdom of a meeting this year went 
home full of fresh enthusiasm for the 
winter’s work. J. W. M. 


One of Mr. Morgan’s quotations was 
this poem: 


The War’s Recompense 


Ye that have faith to look with fearless 
eyes 

Beyond the tragedy of a world at strife, 

And know that out of death and night 
shall rise 

The dawn of ampler life, 

Rejoice, whatever anguish rend the 


heart, 

That God has given you a priceless 
dower, 

To live in these great times and have 
your part 


In Freedom’s crowning hour, 
That ye may tell your sons who see the 


light 

High in the heavens—their heritage to 
take— 

“TI saw the powers of Darkness put to 
flight, 


I saw the Morning break’’. 
Found upon an Australian soldier. 


Secretary’s Report 


The meeting was formally opened 
Wednesday evening by Miss Borreson, 
president of the association. Prof. 
Gordon of the University of Wisconsin 
led in the enthusiastic singing of Amer- 
ica and Battle Hymn of the Republic, 
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after which Miss Borreson introduced 
Prof. R. G. Moulton, of the University 
of Chicago, the speaker of the evening. 
Prof. Moulton spoke with unusual 
charm upon the subject World Litera- 
ture as tha Foundation of General Cul- 
ture. 

Mrs. C. E. McLenegan had provided 
special music for the opening of the 
Thursday morning session and all en- 
joyed the patriotic songs by Mr. Cheat- 
ham, and the two little boys of German 
extraction, who sang with much fervor 
My Flag and Your Flag, and His But- 
tons were Marked U. S. Mr. Ellis B. 
Usher followed with a paper on The Li- 
brary from a Citizen’s Pcint of View, 
excerpts from which will appear else- 
were. 

The following amendments to the by 
laws were voted: (1) The annual dues 
of the association shall be $1.00. (2) 
The secretary shall send (each year) a 
full list of members to the secretary of 
the Wisconsin Library Commission so 
that new members may be added to the 
Bulletin mailing list. The proposed 
amendment to the constitution providing 
that the date of the annual meeting be 
fixed so as to include the first day of the 
State Teachers’ Association, was lost by 
rising vote. 

Motion was made and carried that 
the Wisconsin Library Association affil- 
iate with the American Library Associa- 
tion. 

The following resolutions were read: 

Be it resolved, That the Wisconsin 
Library Association express its appre- 
ciation and grateful thanks; 

To Mr. McLenegan and his staff for 
their courtesy in offering the Milwaukee 
Public Library for the meetings of the 
Association, and their unvarying kind- 
ness and helpfulness during its meet- 
ings; 

To the officers and executive board of 
the Association for thé excellent pro- 
gram which they prepared for us; and 

To Mr. William Warner Bishop for 
his helpful talk, Miss Zona Gale for her 
delightful story, and all those who gave 
us inspiration through song and speech 
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to renewed service of our profession 
and public. 

And be it further resolved, That the 
Association express its deep felt sym- 
pathy to the family of William Howard 
Brett, the staff of the Cleveland Public 
Library, the citizens of Cleveland, and 
the library profession for the loss of 
one who brought to his work a ripe 
scholarship and kindly consideration 
that will cause him to be remembered 
and missed by all who knew him. 

And be it further resolved, That the 
members of the Wisconsin Library As- 
sociation express their loyalty to and 
support of the President and the gov- 
ernment of the United States in the 
prosecution of the war and pledge their 
assistance by disseminating information 
to the general public in every possible 
way; and by using every effort to pro- 
mote the more efficient service of our 
soldiers and sailors in providing books 
and money for the camp librartes m 
this country and overseas. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Jennie T. Schrage 
Martha Pond 
Nora Buest 

Committee on Resolutions. 


The report of the County Libraries 
Committee was given and a tentative 
draft of a law was presented. An ap- 
pointment will be made later in com- 
pliance with the following motion: 
That the president appoint a com- 
mittee of five to consider legislation 
relative to county library systems, with 
power to take steps to secure the enact- 
ment of such measures as may be nec- 
essary to provide facilities for such 
county libraries throughout the state. 

The Committee on Certification of Li- 
brarians also presented a plan for the 
examination of librarians for certifica- 
tion. This plan is printed in the Bul- 
letin. This committee is to continue 
for the coming year. 

Election of officers occurred at the 
end of the business meeting and the 
following will act for the ensuing year: 
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President—Charles E. McLenegan, 
Milwaukee. 

Vice President—Frank J. Harwood, 
Appleton. 

Secretary—Miss Mary A. Egan. 
Janesville. 

Treasurer — Miss Marion Bryant, 
Chippewa Falls. 

On Thursday evening Miss Zone Gale 
read one of her delightful Friendship 
Village stories, a chapter from Mothers 
to Men. She was followed by Mr. Wil- 
liam Warner’ Bishop, president of the 
American Library Association, who gave 
a most able address on The Changing 
Ideals in Librarianship. 

On Friday morning, after opening by 
the singing of the Star Spangled Banner, 
led by Mr. McKillop, Mrs. Tannhauser 
of Milwaukee, a four minute speaker, 
spoke on woman suffrage. A_ resolu- 
tion was adopted that the association 
urge the Senate and the state legisla- 
ture to pass and ratify the pending Su- 
san B. Anthony amendment. Mr. 
McKillop then demonstrated the use 
of slides in the instruction of a class 
of eighth grade children in the 
use of the Milwaukee Public Library. 
The next speaker was Miss Jacobus, 
librarian of the Milwaukee Journal li- 
brary. She gave a very interesting talk 
on the make-up of a newspaper library, 
methods of filing both the temporary and 
permanent material, and the kinds of 
public which a newspaper library serves. 
In the absence of Miss Laura Olsen, 
Mrs. Davis read the paper which she 
sent. It gave an excellent resume of 
the reading circle work in the state, to 
which Mrs. Davis added her experience 
in Fort Atkinson, where the teachers 
have allowed her to do all this work. 
She has a unique plan for a round table 
discussion at the end of the course, with 
a giving out of diplomas at the library. 
Mr. Rice spoke on the patrons’ list 
which he said, is planned to bring the 
patron in line for educational reform. 
The morning session closed with the 
reading of a letter from Miss Lutie 
Stearns, regretting her absence from 
the Association meeting. 
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Friday afternoon began with a rous- 
ing ‘“‘sing’’ led by Prof. Gordon, who 
next spoke on the Value of Music and 
Drama in Americanization Work. Mr. 
Geo. A. Deveneau told of the Boys’ 
Working Reserve, and the relationship 
of the public library to that movement. 
Mr. Dudgeon told of the very definite 
things which have been done by the 
A. L. A. and explained the part that li- 
braries must take in the coming War 
Work Campaign. He was followed by 
Mr. Joy Morgan, Camp Librarian at 
Camp MacArthur, who told of the value 
of a camp library to the soldiers who 
seek relief from the monotony of camp 
life. Mr. McKillop concluded the pro- 
gram by telling of how he organized the 
library at Camp Beauregard, La. under 
difficulties. 

Caroline C. Shaw, 
Secretary. 


Report of the Committee on Certifica- 
tion of Librarians 


The report of this committee was 
presented in the form of a tentative 
draft for proposed legislation and was 
as follow: 

There shall be created a State Board 
of Public Libraries of five persons. 
Their appointment shall be made as fol- 
lows: two members of this board shall 
be librarians in active service in charge 
of public libraries of the state and shall 
be elected by the Wisconsin Library As-’ 
sociation; one member shall be a trus- 
tee of a public library and shall be ap- 
pointed by the governor; one member 
shall be an instructor in a Wisconsin 
library school who has had public li- 
hrary experience and shall be appointed 
by the Wisconsin Library Commission; 
one member shall be appointed by the 
president of the University of Wiscon- 
sin from the members of the university 
faculty. (Appointments shall at first 
be made for one, two and three years as 
usual in organization). 

This board shall be empowered to 
issue to librarians state library certifi- 
cates. These certificates shall show 
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the educational qualifications, the li- 
brary training, and the library experi- 
ence of the applicant. 

These certificates shall be of three 
grades, known as Graduate librarian, 
Certificate librarian and Diploma libra- 
rian. 

The state board shall issue a Gradu- 
ate librarian certificate to the person 
who shall hold a University of Wiscon- 
sin diploma with library school credit 
of one year included, or shall present 
satisfactory credit for three years of 
college work in a college of recognized 
standing and credit for one year’s 
work in a library school of rec- 
ognized standing. The certificate shall 
be granted after two years of success- 
ful experience in a public library. Col- 
lege work shall include psychology ana 
pedagogy. 

The state board shall issue a Certi- 
ficate librarian certificate to the person 
who shall present satisfactory credit of 
two years work in the University of 
Wisconsin or a college of recognized 
standing or graduate of a State Normal 
School, and credit for library training 
of at least five months’ duration in a 
library school of recognized standing 
giving a five months’ course of instruc- 
tion. This certificate shall be granted 
after two years of successful experi- 
ence in a public library. 

The state board shall issue a Diploma 
librarian certificate to the person who 
shall have completed a four years” nigh 
school course of study or a full and fair 
equivalent thereof and in addition 
thereto shall have completed a library 
training of at least five months’ dura- 
tion in a library school of recognized 
standing giving a five months’ course 
of instruction. This certificate shalt 
be granted after two years of success- 
ful experience in a public library. 

This state board shall prescribe the 
manner of making application for such 
certificates. The member from a Wis- 
consin library school shall act as secre- 
tary of this board and shall record the 
date of each certificate and name, age, 
and residence of the person to whom 
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issued and he shall preserve on file in 
the office of the secretary of the Wis- 
consin Library Commission all papers 
relating to applicants for state library 
certificates. 

The state board shall be empowered 
to grant to any person, who presents 
the requisite educational and library 
training qualifications for any of the 
above certificates but lacks the required 
experience, a license for one year to act 
as librarian in any town or city of Wis- 
consin. of population of 2000 or over. 
If at the end of one year evidence of 
successful library work for that year 
satisfactory to the board shall be pre- 
sented, the board may extend the li- 
cense for one year. 

If any person wishes to be a librarian 
in charge of any public library in any 
town or city of Wisconsin of population 
of 2000 or above, he shall hold a li- 
brary permit or a library certificate 
from the State Board of Public Libra- 
ries. 

Not more than one assistant shall be 
regularly employed in any public li- 
brary in any city of the state whose 
population is 10,000 or more who does 
not hold a Diploma librarian certificate. 
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These laws shall not go into effect 
until three years after enactment. 
These laws shall not be construed to 
apply to any person who has held a 
position in a public library for two 
years before these laws are enacted. 
Mary A. Smith, 
Chairman. 


Report of the Treasurer 


Receipts 


Balance on hand, Nov. 7,1917 $67.00 
Membership dues collected for 


DOGG. - eerie 111.00 
| a eat $178.00 
Expenditures 
Postage, telegrams ~____-_-_ $14.76 
Democrat Printing Co., an- 
nual announcements ~---- 3.00 
Paid to outside speakers__-_-_ 55.00 
Other expenses ~~~----_--__ 2.00 
Amount due A. L. A. member- 
ship (222 members) ~_--_~ 22.00 
Té6tal 2.2.4 996.96 
Total amount on hand Nov. 1, 
NOES ccc eens $81.04 





WAR NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


Edited by Jessie Welles 


Children and the War 


The duty that librarians owe to the 
children of this country to-day and to 
the nation through the children is clear 
and pressing. If, as we believe, libra- 
ries are an integral part of our educa- 
tional system, we must prove it now. 
In the present. flood of magazine arti- 
cles on war and reconstruction the re- 
sponsibilities of churches, schools and 
colleges, reading clubs, and even 
movies are cited, but never a word 
about libraries. It is because we have 
not convinced the world that libraries 
are an essential. If we fail to prove 
them so in the next five years it will 


be because we do not believe it our- 
selves. The American Library Associa- 
tion War Service is proving it to our 
soldiers and sailors, who will return to 
civilian, life with a new understanding 
of our purposes and resources. The 
government is recognizing libraries as 
active allies in campaigns for food con- 
servation, child welfare, the boys’ 
working reserve and in an ever increas- 
ing number of activities. But it will 
always remain with the human being 
who serves as librarian in any capacity 
or rank to put into his or her daily 
work the spirit which finally will make 
libraries an integral, essential and ag- 
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gressive part of national eduaction ana 
life, and assure their recognition, as 
such. 

In a letter recently printed in the 
Atlantic, Briggs Adams, a brave young 
American flying in France, wrote home 
“It seems to me now that there is noth- 
ing impossible or out of reach if imag- 
ined obstacles coming from one’s own 
mind are got rid of and one can stretch 
his imagination beyond what he sup- 
posed were the limits of his capacity 
and see big. Then it is a simple matter 
of getting up and going after it with a 
will. We used to jump into the hay 
from ten to fifteen feet safely. I have 
let the machine fall its natural way 
when uncontrolled, a nose spin,, for a 
full mile down vertical. These new 
things are outside all previous experi- 
ence,—beyond the limiting wall which 
confines one’s’ vision. They have 
broken down limits, in one way or an- 
other, so when I come back and start 
in on other work, it should be easier 
to step over the apparent limits.” 

Briggs Adams will never come back, 
but a few million of his fellow heroes 
will and we have with us now a few 
million younger brothers and sisters. 
Were we of real service to the men 
over there when they were within our 
sphere of influence, shall we be ready 
and able to help them step over appar- 
ent limits when they come back, and 
can we teach those young brothers and 
sisters how to meet the emergencies of 
life? Not unless we see big and get 
up and go after it with a will. 

Seeing big, that is, seeing the li- 
brary’s function as a whole and not fix- 
ing our attention on details, will help 
us quickly to relegate non-essentials to 
the scrap heap, to carry on the essen- 
tials with vigor and clear vision, and 
to stress the work made supremely nec- 
essary by conditions of to-day and those 
which face us to-morrow. Non-essen- 
tials must be determined by each in- 
dividual, clearing the decks for action 
but retaining the equipment necessary 
for that action and keeping it in per- 
fect condition. Carrying on the work 
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which builds for the future while meet- 
ing the demands of to-day is a normal 
line of activity to him who sees big. 
By building the book collection and by 
penetrating every district and every 
home, reaching every individual, only 
thus can a library become essential. 

The work to be stressed now deals 
with winning the war and with recon- 
struction. Many phases have been taken 
up in these columns but none is more 
important than the service to children. 

On their shoulders will rest for many 
years the heavy task of reconstruction 
and we owe them all that we can give 
in preparation for it. As President 
Wilson has told us “so long as the war 
continues there will be constant need of 
very large numbers of men and women 
of the highest and most thorough train- 
ing for war service in many lines. 
After the war there will be urgent need 
not only for trained leadership in all 
lines of industrial, commercial and civic 
life but for a very high average of in- 
telligence and preparation on the part 
of all the people.” 


Children and Books 


A self-examination in what we are 
doing for the children in our town 
might be condensed into four questions: 
have we the books needed to maxe rn- 
telligent citizens of the children, are 
we attracting to the library all the chil- 
dren to whom these books belong, are 
we making it part of our work to in- 
terest the children in the right books, 
do we know whether they are really 
reading them or just carrying them 
back and forth. 

The Library Journal announces that 
The Bookshelf for Boys ond Girls, “a 
new 48-page illustrated children’s cata- 
log suitable for library distribution is 
being prepared in this office. Its edi- 
tors are Clara W. Hunt, superintendenr 
of the children’s department in the 
Brooklyn Public Library; Sheldon 
Fletcher, head of the children’s depart- 
ment of the Newark Public Library; 
and Franklin K, Mathiews, librarian of 
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the Boy Scouts of America. Imprint 
editions can be had for cost of manu- 
facture.” The professional standing of 
the editors promises a list of the high- 
est quality and while it is intended for 
distribution as a buying list for parents 
it will be very useful to small libraries. 
The lists are sold to libraries at three 
cents apiece in quantities. Address R. 
R. Bowker, 241 West 37 Street; New 
York. 

Every librarian not specially trainea 
for children’s work feels the need for 
graded lists. The St. Louis Public 
Library has compiled some short ones 
for use on book marks which have been 
printed by the Democrat Company for 
the benefit of other libraries. 

The St. Louis Public Library also 
has issued recently a list* of children’s 
plays which is a boon to teachers and 
librarians. If the ‘modern develop- 
ment of the children’s play movement 
and the increasing emphasis on the 
dramatic method of teaching’? has not 
reached your schools, this pamphlet 
will prove an inspiration. 

The story hour is the tried ana 
proved method of interesting younger 
children in good literature, and we have 
an invaluable guide to stories and their 
sources in the new addition of Stories 
to tell to children** issued this year by 
the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 
The lists are grouped by suitability for 
children of different ages, and again 
grouped by class,—as ballad stories, 
humorous. stories, modern _ realistic 
stories, etc. Following these lists of 
references is a list of books referred to, 
with publisher and price. 


William Heyliger, author of books 
for boys, made an address before the 
American Booksellers’ Association last 
May, which has been broadly quoted. 
He said in part: 


*St. Louis Public Library. Plays for 
children; an annotated index, by Alice I. 
Hazeltine, Supervisor of Children’s Work. 

** Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 
Stories to tell children. 2d edition, 1918. 
72 pp. 25 cents. 
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“The boy is in a state of develop- 
ment. His imagination is aflame. The 
heroes of his books are as real to him 
as his own playmates. He lives in his 
books; and the messages they contain, 
be they good or bad, become part of 
his creed. Unconsciously he absorbs 
the pulse and the spirit of the tales. 
He reacts to them; in a sense he is 
molded by them. 

“Part of our juvenile literature deals 
with two tremendously powerful factors 
in the life of the boy: his school and 
his sport. Men who have worked with 
boys for years know that if the big, 
fundamental truths such as honor and 
fair play are to be presented to boys, 
they must be interpreted in terms that 
boys can understand. The boys under- 
stand school; they understand their 
sports. If a writer, through the thrill 
and tension of a story can make them 
see the meanness and the taint and the 
tarnish of a victory without honor, will 
they not carry this ideal with them 
through life? 

“Oh, do not be deceived that this is 
unimportant! Consider for a moment 
that Germany has no national sport. 
Consider that her boys have no books 
dealing with fair play and boyish stand- 
ards of honor in competition. Perhaps 
that is why Germany today stands con- 
victed of the foulest crimes against fair 
play and decency. The Anglo-Saxon 
ery of ‘fair field and no favor’, has no 
counterpart in her language. She 
doesn’t understand fair play. We 
would be dealing with a different Ger- 
many perhaps if her boys had been 
taught that a crooked victory was some- 
thing to be despised, and if their ju- 
venile literature had driven that lesson 
home. 

“The right type of book for boys, 
that speaks to him in language and 
terms that he can understand, the book 
that presents to him an ideal that he 
willingly adopts as his own, must be 
considered as something more than a 
mere piece of pleasure-giving fiction. 
in this day, when a nation blind to fair 
play and clean hands is drenching the 
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earth with martyred blood, it is a high 
duty, to uphold those books that sound 
a note of honor and fair dealing. It is 
the cause, the ideal that counts—with 
individuals and between nations.” 


Child Welfare 


From Miss Bascom, who spent part 
of her vacation working with the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Washington, we learn 
that the child measurement cards are 
coming in in very gratifing numbers. 
The work of digesting the valuable in- 
formation they contain has begun and 
a report of progress will be made soon. 
Upon the findings a constructive pro- 
gram of education will be built, lead- 
ing to the improvement of our race for 
all future time. Librarians proved 
good allies in the child-measurement 
campaign and will naturaily be turned 
to for help in the coming educational 
campaign. 

First of all, a thoroughly rellabte 
selection of books and pamphlets will 
be needed, to furnish information for 
mothers, nurses and social-workers. To 
aid in making such a collection, or in 
strengthening existing collections, the 
Children’s Bureau has asked Miss Bas- 
com to organize a plan similar to that 
employed by the Food Administration 
in furthering food conservation through 
library activities. In the meantime, 
look over your collection on all sub- 
jects relating to child care and child 
welfare, and ask yourself the definite 
question, Does it meet fully and reli- 
ably the needs of my community? 


Will You Help a Child to Smile? 


An appeal has been sent out rrom 
the Chicago Public Library addressed 
to the librarians of that city and all 
others who love little children, propos- 
ing the formation of a picture book col- 
lection, or series of collections, for the 
little children of devastated France. 

A second division of the Kindergarten 
Unit, one branch of the Red Cross, is 
going “‘over there” early in September 
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under the direction of Fanniebelle Cur- 
tis, director of Kindergarten Units in 
France. This organization has cor- 
dially agreed to forward the books to 
Miss Curtis and the fifteen kindergar- 
teners who will take them directly to 
the children. The first shipment has 
gone. Others will follow as often as 
enough books—and let them be bright, 
new books—are received. There can- 
not be too many! 

Even as the Thomas Hughes collec- 
tion from England, in Chicago’s dark 
days after the Great Fire of 1871, 
started the Chicago Public Library, this 
little suggestion on the part of Chicago 
librarians may start a great movement 
for children’s libraries all over France. 

If you wish an opportunity to join 
in this “Smileage for the kiddies,” 
send books or money as soon as pos- 
sible to Adah F. Whitcomb, Thomas 
Hughes Room, Chicago Public Library. 

Library Journal. September 1918. 


Saving Paper 


Children follow closely the example 
of their elders in the extravagant waste 
of paper, a waste which now amounts 
to lack of loyalty to the men who fight 
for us. The schools and homes must 
be depended upon to set the example 
and teach the saving habit, but we can 
do much by example and by posters 
and bulletins in the children’s room. 
The Literary Digest for October 12 has 
put some definite facts in a clear and 
convincing fashion. 


Junior Red Cross Links Up With the 
Libraries 


The primary aim of the recent mem- 
bership campaign of the Junior Red 
Cross Society was not the collection of 
money but an educational one, in the 
fostering of national ideals, good cit- 
izenship and international good will 
through mutual knowledge and appre- 
ciation. The Junior organization wants 
to make its members intelligent, social 
minded citizens, the enrollment an ac- 
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complishment for peace as well as for 
war, a great volunteer army of Amer- 
ican patriots 20,000,000 strong for 
community service, a patriotic citizen- 
ship of ‘“‘world patriots’’ to fight ignor- 
ance. 

To help in this aim a Junior Red Cross 
library committee was appointed by Dr. 
H. N. McCracken, president of the Ju- 
nior Red Cross. The members of this 
committee are C. C. Certain, Cass Tech- 
nical High School, Detroit, chairman; 
Effie L. Power, chief of children’s de- 
partment, Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh; and Elizabeth Knapp, chief of 
children’s department, Public Library 
of Detroit. 

The purpose of the committee was 
thus defined; To promote library serv- 
ice as one of the means of properly in- 
forming children concerning their na- 
tional life and preparing them for in- 
telligent participation in the activities 
of the Junior Red Cross and affiliated 
_ organizations. 

The methods suggested by the com- 
mittee are as follows: 


1. Co-ordination of library service with 
Red Cross activities, by 

(a) Compilation and distribution of 
reading lists and leaflets published by the 
Junior Red Cross to be correlated with 
patriotic and educational programs. 

(b) Publication of illustrated bulletins. 

(c) Establishment of permanent Jun- 
ior Red Cross shelves or alcoves in libra- 
ries to make accessible reports and all lit- 
erature of Junior Red Cross and allied 
organiations. 

(ad) Clipping and mounting of material 
of local interest to branches of the Junior 
Red Cross Society. 

(e) Junior Red Cross week scheduled 
in libraries and schools, date to be speci- 
fied later when exhibits can be prepared, 
lists distributed, stories told, plays acted 
and talks made. 

(f) Exhibits of books, pamphlets lent 
for advertising work of Junior Red Cross. 
An exhibit of this kind is possible with 
that of the handiwork of members. 

(g) Reading clubs, study clubs and de- 
bating clubs.in libraries can do Red Cross 
knitting without interference with their 
usual programs. The programs of these 
clubs also offer unlimited opportunities 
for information. 

II. Definite concerted effort on the part 
of librarians in helping to save the chil- 
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dren of America from the unsettling ef- 
fects of the war. The stimulation of im- 
agination, refreshment of mind, creation 
of new interest and the reading for pure 
enjoyment are immeasurable assets in at- 
taining the purposes of the Junior Red 
Cross. 


At both the A. L. A. and N. E. A. 
meetings active co-operation with the 
plans of this committee was promised. 

Library Journal. October 1918. 


In this work, as in all work with chil- 
dren and adolescents, we can accom- 
plish the best results by co-operating 
with the schools. To this end we quote 
the following notice which is being sent 
to our schools from the State Superin- 
tendent’s office. 


State of Wisconsin 
Department of Public Instruction 
Madison 


THE JUNIOR RED CROSS 
offers the best opportunity the schools 
ever have had to combine education and 
service. 

Last year only 34% of the schools of 
Wisconsin were members of The Junior 
Red Cross. 

Won’t you help to put Wisconsin over 
the top with 100% this year (1918-1919)? 

The organization of School Societies as 
suggested by this department will promote 
Junior Red Cross work. 

As soon as a county or city has its 
complete enrollment of 100%, will the su- 
perintendent kindly notify Dr. T. W. 
Gosling, Supervisor of High Schools, in 
order that The Department of Public In- 
struction may know of your success? 


Ce rd 


For further information address the 
Chairman of The Chapter School Commit- 
tee of The Red Cross in your county; or 
Dr. John E. Stout, Director of Junior Red 
Cross Membership, 180 N. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


U. S. Boys’ Working Reserve 


“If the farms of the United States 
are to be worked during the year 1919, 
they will be worked chiefly through 
boys of the U. S. Boys’ Working Re- 
serve”. That statement is made by 
Prof. W. J. Spillman, chief of the Bu- 
reau of Farm Management of the U. S. 
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Department of Agricutlure. With such 
a task before the country, the libraries 
of Wisconsin must be ready to do all 
they possibly can in its solution. 

Last spring our public libraries were 
called upon in this year’s campaign. 
They were put in touch with the county 
directors and aided particularly as en- 
rolling centers for boys of high school 
age but not in school. The work of 
next year is being organized now. It 
is believed that the libraries can be of 
special help in the following ways: 

1. General publicity, not merely 
through the display of posters and the 
supplying of information on request, 
but also through an aggressive effort to 
interest every boy in the community in 
this work. 

2. Educational work. Libraries should 
furnish much of the printed material 
needed for vocational guidance and 
training this winter of boys who are go- 
ing to the farms next year. They 
should plan also to keep in touch with 
all boys working in their community 
next year and supply reading material 
both for advanced training and for 
recreation. 

8. Enrolling. It is expected that 
again the public libraries may help the 
county directors by acting as enrolling 
centers, especially for boys not in 
school. All boys of reserve age who 
are on the library registry should be 
listed. 

Mr. J. B. Borden, who has been State 
Director, has been- compelled by other 
duties to give up this work. It is ex- 
pected that Mr. H. N. Goddard of the 
State Education Department will be 
appointed in his place. Mr. Lester will 
work with him as Director of Library 
Co-operation. Write to either for in- 
formation. Keep in touch with your 
county director. Be sure to read and 
file where others may see the bulletin 
Boy Power published by the Reserve. 
If you are not getting this bulletin now, 
write for it to the U. S. Boys’ Working 
Reserve, Sixteenth and Eye Streets, 
Washington. Also follow the informa- 
tion given you in the Educational News 
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Bulletin of our State Department of 
Education. 
Cc, B. L. 


Reading List on Children and Patrro- 
tism 


To save the cost of paper and labor 
in reprinting a few references to recent 
articles on children and _ patriotism. 
The periodicals referred to are indis- 
pensable in a progressive library. 

War and patriotism for children. 
Public Libraries, July 1918: 324. 
Reprinted from Detroit Public Li- 
brary, Library Service. Includes 
annotated list. 

The school and the teaching of pa- 
triotism. Rachel Baldwin, Libra- 
rian, Allegheny High School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Public Libraries, Octo- 
ber 1918: 361. 

The library’s share in Americaniza- 
tion. Jasmine Britton, Supervisor 
of Juvenile Department, Los An- 
geles Public Library. Library 
Journal. October 1918: 723. 

Library work with children in war 
time. Caroline Burnite, Direetor 
of Children’s Work, Cleveland 
Public Library. Library Journal. 
September 1918: 705. Also in 
New York Libraries, August 1918: 
$6. 

War service of high school libraries. 
Library Journal, September 1918: 
708. 


Special mention must be made of the 
admirable series of Studies in citizenship 
and the war by Dr. T. W. Gosling; ap- 
pearing in the Wisconsin Educational 
News Bulletin. While primarily for the 
use of teachers the articles provide a 
sane basis for the study of Americani- 
zation and patriotism, supplemented as 
they are by select bibliographies. 


A Message from an Ally 


From a neighbor across the lakes 
comes a message which gives impetus 
and guidance to our educational pur- 
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pose. This is the address on Canadian 
Libraries and the War, delivered before 
the American Library Association, July 
3, 1918, by Dr. George H. Locke, Chief 
librarian, Public Library, Toronto, Can- 
ada. It may be read by all librarians 
as it has been reprinted in Public Li- 
braries October 1918 and New York 
Libraries, August 1918, but we quote 
from it a paragraph which may well 
serve as a creed for every librarian to- 
day. 

“We are on the threshold of a vast 
educational undertaking, too vast and 
far-reaching for most of our educators 
just ‘as the conduct of the war itself has 
been too vast for those trained under 
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former conditions. Let us throw astae 
that faith in experience which ham- 
pered the early conduct of the war and 
which will likely hamper us in dealing 
with that most conservative social 
force, education. Let us acknowledge 
that experience is not the great thing 
needful, but youth with its imagination, 
hope and energy; and we in Canada 
who were forced to remain at home and 
deal with the prosaic, are trying to 
place the institution with which we are 
identified as prominently on the map of 
political and social intelligence, as our 
representatives in Europe have placed 
our country on the map of the world 
nations.”’ 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Preceptor 


The University and with it the Li- 
brary School opened October third, a 
week later than usual, but all things 
are different this year. A shorter va- 
cation at the holidays will however as- 
sure the requisite number of weeks in 
the school year. The registration for 
the year is 28. This number repre- 
sents eight states and the Philippine 
Islands, with seven from Wisconsin, six 
from Iowa, three each from Illinois and 
Minnesota, two from South Dakota, one 
each from Colorado, New York, and 
Ohio, and four from the Philippines. 

The coming of the young men, Ga- 
briel A. Bernado, José M. Munda, Cirtso 
B. Perez, and Eulogio B. Rodriguez, 
from Manila, sent by the Government 
of the Philippine Islands, brings a 
group of earnest students who are pre- 
paring for library work in their own 
country. They are all graduates of the 
College of Liberal Arts, University of 
the Philippines, their studies having in- 
cluded advanced courses in English 
composition, English literature, and li- 
brary science. In connection with their 
Library School work they are taking 
courses in economics and political 
science in the College of Letters and 


Science, as they are to specialize in leg- 
islative and municipal library work for 
the Islands. The act of the Philippine 
legislature authorizing the granting of 
scholarships to graduates of the Uni- 
versity to specialize in the United States 
in bibliography and library science and 
appropriating money from the colonial 
treasury for the purpose is given here- 
with as a significant document: 


Section 1. The secretary of justice is 
authorized to appoint every two years, up- 
on the recommendation of the Board of 
Regents of the University of the Philip- 
pines, not more than five students who 
shall have successfully~ completed the 
course of library science in the college of 
liberal arts, to complete their studies in 
said science and in bibliographic science 
in a university of the United States desig- 
nated by said secretary of justice. 

§ 2. The sum of twelve thousand pesos 
($6,000) is hereby appropriated, out of any 
funds in the insular treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to carry out the purposes of 
this act during the year nineteen hundred 
and eighteen. 

§ 3. This act shall take effect on its ap- 
proval. 


The educational qualifications of the 
other students maintain the standards 
of previous years for twenty have a col- 
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lege background, four with bachelor’s 
degrees, eight are seniors in the Col- 
lege of Letters and Science candidates 
for degrees, six have two years of col- 
lege work, and two, one year. Ten of 
the class have had from one to eight 
years of library experience. 

The schedule of lectures, discussions, 
and assigned work bids fair to follow 
the usual order of previous years, 
though it is a little early to be fulty 
sure, in these days of war time activ- 
ity, that an academic routine may not 
meet with reverses. Miss Bascom has 
been granted leave of absence for the 
year to do special work for the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau in Washington. The 
course in book selection which she has 
conducted so successfully since 1913 
will be under the direction of Miss 
Hazeltine, who had previously given 
the course, assisted by Miss Birge, who 
is assuming part of Miss Bascom’s 
work, as_ stated elsewhere. It is 
planned to call in outside lecturers for 
special phases of the work. Miss Mer- 
rill will teach library economy in addi- 
tion to trade bibliography, book order- 
ing and related subjects. 

The lecture course in current topics 
is already well under way adding an 
element of present day interest to the 
routine and drill that accompany the 
technical courses. Prof. Bleyer, chair- 
man of the Course in Journalism, 
aroused all to the importance of reaa- 
ing the daily papers, by his introduc- 


tory lecture on Reading the Day’s News.. 


Mr. G. H. Stewart of the department of 
Political Science is giving a series of 
three lectures on Modern European Pol- 
itics, which are a great help in under- 
standing the day’s war news. Mr. 
Dudgeon’s lecture on War Library 
Service was a revelation to a new group 
of the vital share that libraries have 
in war activities. Prof. Gardner’s lec- 
ture on Business Letters was a stim- 
ulating introduction to the course in 
library economy. 
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Class of 1919 


Mary Mahala Askew, Cincinnati, O., B. A. 
University of Cincinnati. 

Clara Mae Barnes, Albia, Iowa, two years 
University of Chicago, one year train- 
ing class Chicago Public Library; one 
years assistant, Chicago Public Library. 
two years assistant, Order dept., Library 
of the University of Illinois. 

Beatrice Rosalie Beale, Chicago, Ill., two 
years assistant, Chicago Public Library. 

Gabriel A. Bernado, Malolos, Bulacan, P. 
I, B. A. University of the Philippines; 
two years cataloguer and assistant, 
Philippine Library and Museum. 

Gladys Maurine Beveridge, Lake Mills, 
Wis., senior in the College of Letters and 


Science, one year assistant, Lake Milla 
Public Library. 
Mary E. Corson, Stillwater, Minn., four 


years assistant and four years librari- 
an, Stillwater Public Library; Summer 
School of Library Training, Minnesota 
Library Commission. 

Alice Adelia Frost, Burlington, Iowa, one 
year each Whittier Academy, Salem, 
Iowa and Penn College, Oskaloosa, Iowa; 
four and one half years assistant, Oska- 
loosa Public Library. 

Alma Eleanor Gross, Duluth, Minn., senior 
in the College of Letters and Science. 
Julia Anita Harrington, Hurley, Wis., one 

year University of Wisconsin. 

Gladys Johnson, Waterloo, Iowa, senior in 
the College of Letters and Science; one 
year assistant, Waterloo Public Library. 

Patience Maria Kemps, Marshfield, Wis., 
one year each Lindenwood College, St. 
Charles, Mo. and University of Wiscon- 
sin. 

Dorothy Elizabeth Kennedy, Ashland, Wis., 
senior in the College of Letters and 
Science. 

Mary Keyes, Madison, Wis., senior in the 
College of Letters and Science. 

Johanna Klingholz, Manitowoc, Wis., B. A. 
Milwaukee-Downer College. 

Winifred Lewis, Chisholm, Minn., Summer 
School of Library Training, Minnesota 
Library Commission; two years assist- 
ant, Chisholm Public Library. 

Mary Ann Lowell, Ballston Spa, N. Y., sen- 
ior in the College of Letters and Science. 

José M. Munda, Salasa, Pangasinan, P. L, 
B. A. University of the Philippines; four 
years experience as assistant and act- 
ing chief cataloguer, Philippine Library 
and Museum. 

Jane Ramsay Grant Marshall, Lake For- 
est, Ill., senior in the College of Letters 
and Science. 

Florence O’Connell, Clinton, Iowa, Iowa 
Summer School of Library Training, 
four years. assistant, Clinton Public 
Library. 
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Evelyn Myrtle Osborn, Ashland, Wis., two 
years Carroll College; one year assist- 
ant, Vaughn Public Library, Ashland. 

Cirilo Barcial Perez, Santa Maria, Bulacan, 
P. L, B. A. University of the Philippines; 
six years library assistant and cata- 
loguer, Philippine Library and Museum. 

Eulogio Balan Rodriguez, Orani, Bataan, 
P. I., B. A. University of the Philippines; 
two years assistant librarian, Philip- 
pine Library and Museum, two years 
cataloguer and law researcher, legisla- 
tive reference division, Philippine libra- 
ry. 

Margaret Edna Roulston, Boulder, Colo., 
A. B. University of Colorado. 

Jean Mary Sexton, Waukegan, Ill, one 
year George Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tenn., six months apprentice class, Nash- 
ville Public Library. 

Carol Josephine Smith, Grinnell, Iowa, 
senior in the College of Letters and 
Science. 

Olea Margaret Solheim, Sioux Falls, So. 
Dak., two years Iowa State Teachers 
College. 

Esther Adaline Wendell, Aberdeen, So. 
Dak., two years Northern Normal and 
Industrial School, Aberdeen. 

Mignon Wyman, Des Moines, Iowa, A. B. 
Drake University, three years student 
assistant Drake University Library. 


School Notes 


The class of 1918 sent greetings to the 
class of 1919 on the opening day of School, 
and as a tangible expression of interest 
in their successors, a subscription to the 
Cardinal, the daily publication of the uni- 
versity students. 

The faculty entertained the class at a 
mixer on the first Saturday night of the 
term. 

The School has not yet been obliged to 
close on account of the prevailing epidemic 
as the university is permitting its smaller 
classes to meet. Both faculty and stu- 
dents have been fortunate in escaping the 
influenza, and it is hoped the record will 
not be broken. 

The annual fall picnic was held in the 
Frederickson cottage at Maple Bluff on 
Saturday, October 19, and was as merry an 
occasion as in former years. This simple 
news item will recall to the minds of 
classes since 1913, when the first picnic was 
held, the happy occasion of their own fall 
outing. 
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Alumni Notes 


Hannah M. Lawrence, 1910, died early 
in October, at her home in Buffalo, N. Y. 
She was one of the most widely known of 
the graduates of the School, by reason of 
her ability and her vivid and charming 
personality. She had risen to the position 
of Supervisor of Branches in the Buffalo 
Public Library, one of the highest posi- 
tions on its staff. On the occasion of the 
tenth reunion of the School, held on May 
Day 1916, Miss Lawrence was the alumni 
speaker and her address The Added Cubit 
may be found in the Bulletin for July 1916. 
She was loyal to her friends, able in her 
profession, strong in her knowledge of 
books, vital in her work with people. 
This sprig of rosemary is brought in trib- 
ute to one whose life and work will be 
greatly missed. 

Grace M. Leaf, 1912, who resigned last 
summer from the staff of the Kansas State 
Normal School, Emporia, has been elected 
librarian of the Washington State Normal 
School, Ellensburg. 

Ottilie Liedloff, 1912, is acting-librarian 
of Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis. during 
the absence of Mrs. Katharine A. Hahn, 
1909, who is taking a leave of absence on 
account of her health. 

Leila A. Janes, 1913, has been chosen to 
succeed Callie Wieder, 1914, as librarian 
of the Fond du Lac (Wis.) Public Library. 
Miss Janes has been acting librarian of the 
Delavan (Wis.) Public Library since Feb- 
ruary. 

Fannie Cox, 1914, has resumed her duties 
in the Reference department of the Detroit 
(Mich.) Public Library after a year’s serv- 
ice as index clerk in the Bureau of Ordnance. 

Agnes King, 1914, has returned to the 
Kansas State Normal School, Emporia, 
assuming charge of the reference work 
and teaching courses in Library Methods 
and children’s literature. Miss King’ had 
been employed since the-first of the year 
in the Finance and Accounting Division of 
the Bureau of Ordnance at Washington. 

Callie Wieder, 1914 has accepted the po- 
sition of organizer on the North Dakota 
Library Commission at Bismarck. She 
has been the successful librarian at Fond 
du Lac since 1915. 

s = * 

Elsa Wiggenhorn, Summer School 1912, 
has accepted a position on the staff of the 
Billings (Mont.) Public Library. 

Ruth M. McIntyre, Summer School, 1915, 
has been elected assistant in the Beloit 
(Wis.) Public Library. 
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"ROUND THE CIRCLE 
Edited by Helen Turvill 


Wisconsin libraries have been affected by the influenza epidemic and many 
closed their doors October 12, believing that. the ruling of the State Board of 
Health against public meeting places should be applied to these institutions. 
While the record of current happenings is necessarily scanty, we have found on 





scanning the files of annual reports, some items not hitherto reported. 
has been conspicuously absent from 
umn in the Library Bulletin,’ wrote the trustees of one library recently. 
you kindly insert a note to the effect, etc.’ 


tice that 


“We no- 
*Round the Circle col- 
“Will 
Exactly what we want to do for every 


library in Wisconsin, if you will only furnish the items. 


Antigo. The largest circulation in 
the history of the library is the result 
of the past year’s work, and means a 
gain of nearly 6000. 

War work is the title of one section 
of the librarian’s last report. “This 
new phase of library activities has 
taken much time. $374.27 was col- 
lected for the camp library fund. 347 
books and about 2000 magazines have 
been sent to the soldiers. 247 of the 
books were prepared for use before be- 
ing sent to the port of embarkation. 
Throughout the year the library has 
tried to be of real service to the house- 
wives who have found food conserva- 
tion difficult. March 1 a food exhibit 
was held at the library which was at- 
tended by over 200 people. Recipes 
were collected and have been kept on 
file for women to copy or borrow. Be- 
fore the County Council of Defense 
meeting in May, 35 of the most prac- 
tical of these recipes were printed on 
large sheets of paper. At that meeting 
about 250 of these were distributed 
and since then hardly a day has passed 
that requests have not come for them. 
Over 1000 government pamphlets on 
food conservation have been distrib- 
uted. Pamphlets on various phases of 
the war have been secured from the 
state, the U. S. Bureau of Public In- 
formation, and the Friends of German 
Democracy for free distribution. Red 
Cross memberships and liberty bonds 
were sold. Local war history material 
is being collected.’ 


Barron. The librarian of the public 
library will also act as teacher-librarian 
in the public schools during the coming 
year, the school board paying part of 
the salary. Public library hours have 
been lengthened to include every even- 
ing, except Sunday. 

Brodhead. The library approprta- 
tion was doubled last year and $1000 
is now being received. 

Eau Claire. Julia Starkey, a recent 
graduate of the Carnegie Library 
School, has joined the staff. With two 
assistants trained for work with chil- 
dren, the librarian plans to carry out 
more intensively school visiting in order 
to stimulate greater use of the library 
and the school duplicate collections. 

Elkhorn. The librarian at our re- 
quest sends an account of the use she 
has made of Food Notes in connection 
with school work. ‘The book Food 
Problems, with its eight chapters, one 
planned for each grade, is being used 
in the school. Eight pupils were 
chosen from the junior English class in 
high school and each assigned a chap- 
ter. They had pretty posters made to 
fit the subject discussed in the chapter. 
But the pupils felt that they needed 
more material than was given in their 
particular chapter, so they came to the 
library for help. Then it was that we 
used Food Notes to splendid advantage. 
We also sought out every kind of bul- 
letin and. leaflet we could find, and 
really used these bulletins to very good 
advantage. Perhaps there would be 
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only a short paragraph in some bulle- 
tin, but that paragraph often served to 
make the pupil think and acted as a 
starter. We could never have carried 
on this work as well as we did if we 
had not had the bulletins. 

“Where the talks were all ready the 
pupil, who had chapter one in Food 
Problems, took her poster and gave her 
talk to the first grade, and the one who 
had chapter two to the second grade, 
and so on; then the next week, the one 
who had talked to the eighth grade the 
first week talked to first grade, until 
each grade had had eight talks. Of 
course the talks had to be changed 
somewhat for the different grades. 
Those pupils who did not have one of 
these subjects were given other topics 
of the same nature, and they gave their 
talks at school, some of the best ones 
talked at the movies and in public 
gatherings as four minute speakers, do- 
ing surprisingly well. 

“Our library is getting more popular 
all the time, our circulation for last 
month was almost four hundred over 
that of last year.’’ 

Galesville. The following excellent 
report came to Mr. Lester from the 
Galesville Public Library. Others may 
get timely suggestions from Miss Knee- 
land’s work. “I posted the colored 
pledge card (A Little American’s Prom- 
ise) with a blank sheet below for sig- 
natures, and also printed the verses in 
the local paper. The children come to 
the library eager to sign the pledge to 
save food. 

“After having the picture Sugar Sends 
the Bluebird of Happiness to Europe 
posted for a while, I have given it to 
the fourth grade teacher of our public 
school and arranged with her to have 
her pupils write original stories from 
the picture. Then these stories will be 
exhibited in the library. (The best 
stories will later be sent to Washing- 
ton for exhibit at the Food Administra- 
tion.) 

“TI have arranged with several of the 
rural school teachers in this vicinity to 
have their pupils make original posters 
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on Sugar Saving. I shall have an ex- 
hibition of these posters at the library, 
and shall later send the best of them 
to Madison.” (These also will be sent 
to Washington for exhibit there. Cc. 
B. L.) 

Grand Rapids. Edith Rablin, for 
some years librarian, has resigned the 
position and has been succeeded by Jen- 
nie T. Schrage, recently graduated from 
the Library School. From Miss Rab- 
lin’s report for her last year’s work, 
we note an interesting scheme tried: 
“To encourage the use of maps in fol- 
lowing the progress of the allied 
armies, a small display was made in a 
store window. A good map of the 
Western front was used and the loca- 
tion of the armies marked with flags. 
The Official Bulletin and some of the 
most interesting war books were also 
used.” 

In order to secure sufficient help dur- 
ing the winter an apprentice class will 
be conducted. The course is to extend 
over twenty-five weeks, with one hour 
for instruction and three hours of work. 
The class will meet in the evening us- 
ing the children’s room, which is closed 
at six o’clock. Arrangement has been 
made with the superintendent or 
schools, Mr. Doudna, who will give 
credit in the English department to the 
high school girls who take the course. 
Six students will be selected. The 
Apprentice Course for Small Libraries 
will be used as a basis for study. 

A demonstration of sugarless cakes, 
pies, desserts and canned goods was 
held at the library in September, with 
the county food demonstration agent in 
charge. A set of recipes and a taste 
of goodies were given to everyone who 
came. There were over fifty. 

Hartland. The library has been do- 
ing its bit in war library activities, 
having contributed $10 to the war li- 
brary fund and collected over 230 
books for camp libraries. 

Janesville. The librarian has been 
using paid advertising space in the 
newspapers the past year and sends us 
an interesting statement of her experi- 
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ence. “You ask, ‘Does display adver- 
tising pay a library as well as a busi- 
ness firm? Do the same arguments 
which induce the business man to set 
aside sums of money for this purpose, 
apply to a library?’ To a great extent 
they do. Are we librarians not often 
guilty of the accusation, that we take 
it for granted that the public knows 
what books are on the shelves of the 
public library? Do the lists of books 
and library news notes which the edi- 
tors kindly print gratis, always cause 
the public to realize what we have in 
our store of books? A certain class of 
readers will be attracted by these lists, 
while others, who do not patronize the 
library, will not read them, because 
these news items concern an institution 
in which they are not interested. The 
man who hastily glances over his news- 
paper, will not see them. But he will 
notice a ‘catchy’ display advertisement. 
Last winter this library experimented 
with this sort of advertising, and found 
that it brought results. People who 
were not registered at the library, came 
in and said, ‘We saw your advertise- 
ment in the paper, and came in for so 
and so.’ This year we have again set 
aside another sum of money for paid 
advertising.” 

Kenosha. The printed report from 
the Gilbert M. Simmons Library, just 
received, is in itself an evidence of the 
patriotic spirit of the library—from 
the American flag reproduced in colors 
on the cover, with the words below 
“One flag, one land, one heart, one 
hand, one nation evermore” to the 
summary of the many and various ac- 
tivities undertaken during the past 
year (these have been previously re- 
ported in this column). 

Sunday afternoon attendance at the 
library reading room seemed to be 
greatly stimulated by the order against 
the use of automobiles. 

Kilbourn. Library hours have been 
extended to include Mondays and the 
librarian’s salary raised. 

Ladysmith. The librarian’s salary 
has been increased to $75 per month 
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for the coming year. The circulation 
for the past year showed an increase of 
over 1500 volumes. A new display 
case for books has been added to the 
equipment. 

La Valle. The village appropriation 
for the library was raised this fall from 
$125 to $150. 

Madison. The _ several libraries, 
men’s clubs and the local Red Cross 
collected thousands of books and mag- 
azines in response to the special re- 
quest from the Great Lakes Training 
Station for reading matter to be fur- 
nished the influenza victims and con- 
valescents. Within twenty-four hours 
after the call was received, packages 
were dispatched. 

Manitowoc. Judge Baensch, chair- 
man of the Commission and president 
of the library board, is urging the peo- 
ple of the county to help make and 
to use a “soldier boys’ directory.” 


This is his letter: 


“A noted general claims that, next to 
food, mail is most important to preserve 
the morale of an army. Every letter from. 
‘over there’ confirms this claim. Relatives 
are of course doing their share, but 
friends, acquaintances and citizens in gen- 
eral are not, and that largely because they 
do not know the post office addresses. 

“The Public Library offers a partial 
remedy. On the desk of the librarian, ac- 
cessible to all, is a card index, each card 
containing the last known address of a 
soldier. This index should have a card 
for every man in service from Manitowoc 
county. Looks like a big job, but a few 
hours’ work has already brought a hundred 
names. When the relatives read this, let 
them forthwith write down the address of 
their soldier boy and mail it to the Public 
Library, Manitowoc, Wis. It will be prop- 
erlycarded and placed in this index, better 
called “directory.” 

“Then it will be up to the rest of us to 
make beneficial use of this directory. You 
know that A’s son is in camp, B’s in 
France, C’s in a hospital. Just call, phone, 
or write to the library for their addresses. 
Then write them a cheery postal or letter. 
If you happen not to know any of them 
personally, don’t stand on ceremony, but 
introduce yourself. And when you have 
read your local paper, send it to some one 
on the list. 

“The boys are hungry for news from the 
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home country;as oneofthem puts it, even 
‘crumbs are welcome.’ Let us help feed 
them.” 


Marinette. The library has received 
a subscription to the Stars and Stripes, 
the official paper of the A. E. F. It 
was presented by Harry Goldman. 

Marshfield. An exhibit was planned 
at the library showing puddings, cook- 
ies, cakes, etc., made without sugar and 
eggs. The recipes were worked out by 
the county food demonstrator. 

Menasha. Interesting items from 
the annual report: ‘‘Visits were paid to 
the public schools and to the German, 
Irish and Polish Catholic schools. 
Graded bookmark reading lists were 
distributed to every class. A ‘Letter to 
Parents’ advertising the books in the 
library was circulated through the chil- 
dren; a talk on Thrift stamps given by 
the librarian to all the schools; and an 
honor roll, inscribed with the names 
of children who bought Thrift stamps, 
was hung in the reading room. Re- 
cipes for food made from substitutes 
were solicited and published. During 
the year a number of stereoscopic views 
were added to the collection and were 
immensely popular.” 

New Richmond. An aeroplane of 
the “Ideal” Wright model, made by 
one of the boys in the eighth grade, 
has been placed on exhibit in the win- 
dow of the drug store to draw attention 
to Harper’s Aircraft Book from which 
he received his instructions. 

North Freedom. Fifteen dollars 
were raised for the library in Septem- 
ber by an ice cream social. 

North Milwaukee. The council has 
leased a building for the library and 
improvements have been started. The 
building is much larger than the pres- 
ent library rooms in the city hall and 
will be appropriately arranged. 

Oakfield. The library has recentry 
purchased the New International Ency- 
clopaedia. 

Oshkosh. The library board has in- 
vested $1,500, the major portion of a 
special fund, in Fourth Liberty Loan 
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bonds, since the money was not likely 
to be used immediately for local pur- 
poses. 

Frances Ford, for a number of years 
assistant librarian, has tendered her 
resignation. 

The library will be glad to send a 
copy of its annual report to any public 
library desiring it, and will be pleased 
to be notified by libraries which wish 
to be placed on its mailing list. 

Pewaukee. The public library has 
been moved into the room which the 
village provided for it on the second 
floor of the new city hall. Preceding 
the change there was a general weed- 
ing out of the book collection followed 
by an inventory. The library is still 
conducted by the members of the wom- 
an’s club, assisted financially by a vil- 
lage appropriation of $144 per year. 

Plymouth. During the year war 
work has taken much time. The li- 
brarian is chairman for the west half 
of the county on the woman’s commit- 
tee of the Council of Defense, Last fall 
the food pledge work was carried on 
from the library, later the measuring 
and weighing of children was done in 
the Red Cross rooms on the first floor. 
The librarian has succeeded in doubling 
the local quota needed for the nurses’ 
reserve and is helping collect material 
for the War History commission in the 
county. 

Racine. The children’s department 
has been transferred to the second floor 
of the library building. It will be 
opened on school days from 11:30 to 
1:30 and 3 to 6 and on Saturday from 
9 to 6. The former children’s room 
will be used for technical and science 
books and larger space will be available 
for the reference work. 

M. Olive Hill, who has been chil- 
dren’s librarian, has resigned to take 
charge of the high schooi library. 

Sheboygan. Items from the libra- 
rian’s annual report showing the year’s 
special activities: “We co-operated 
with every department of the United 
States government, the state govern- 
ment, the city government and a great 
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number of organizations, who wished 
aid in circulating their printed mate- 
rial. Beside taking a part in the vari- 
ous campaigns for funds, the patriotic 
garden was fostered by an attractive 
display of books and pamphlets. The 
Civilian Home Service came to our 
shelves for instruction, while its classes 
were held in the library. The Junior 
Red Cross held an exhibit in the library 
for five days. Patriotic speakers includ- 
ing the Four Minute Men frequently 
came for reference.” 

The children’s department has shown 
the most marked gain in circulation, an 
increase of 10,819 books. A _ supple- 
mentary report by the children’s libra- 
rian says: ‘““Work with the children has 
been most satisfactory; all the special 
attempts which were made to interest 
them brought quick results. The 
school libraries again furnished proof 
of their value with a circulation total- 
ling 16,019 from eleven schools. Each 
grade was visited by the children’s li- 
brarian twice during the year.” 

The new plan of having the grades 
visit the library to get acquainted (al- 
ready described in the Bulletin) has 
proved worth while, 421 children hav- 
ing come in addition to 125 boys and 
girls of the eighth grades who received 
the usual instruction in the use of the 
catalogue and the library. 

Guessing contests were conducted 
during the spring. These were on 
flags, ‘‘the people who are going to help 
us win the war’, and articles made in 
Sheboygan. 

Stanley. Chief stress in the libra- 
rian’s annual report is placed on work 
with schools and the library’s war ac- 
tivities. In order to co-operate with 
the schools the books added to the chil- 
dren’s department were largely selected 
from the Reading Circle list. All 
grades were visited during the year. 
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Effort has been made to supply books 
on the war, two traveling libraries from 
the Commission supplementing those 
purchased—circulation of the history 
class in which these books are grouped, 
doubled that-of last year. Books on 
meatless and wheatless cookery were 
advertised, especially by bulletins in 
the post office. $75 worth of Thrift 
stamps were sold at the library. ; 

Stevens Point. Iambia Wert, assist- 
ant librarian, has been in charge of the 
library since it reopened in September. 
New front doors and a bronze lamp for 
the entrance have been presented by 
the A. R. Week estate. 

Superior. The new East End Branch 
was opened with a public reception om 
September 16 and hundreds of people 
came to see the building. Two assist- 
ants have been needed to handle the 
work, the hours being 2 until 9 and on 
Sunday 3 until 6. The children’s li- 
brarian had special story hours at the 
branch during the first weeks, with 
crowds attending. 

The project for a reading room on 
lower Tower Avenue has been agitated 
in the papers during the fall. 

Tomah, Progress reported for the 
past year: ‘‘We have removed the bar 
of geographical limits, freely loaning 
outside the immediate vicinity of To- 
mah; we even have patrons in towns 
from 14 to 20 miles distant. Another 
move is the removal of the laws limit- 
ing patrons to two books and we now 
not only permit but invite patrons to 
take as many books as they may de- 
sire.”’ 

In patriotic work the library has 
been an active center for the various 
campaigns and in preserving records 
of the local activities. Beside the war 
scrap book of clippings from local pa- 
pers, another of war poetry has been 
much appreciated. 
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BOOK SELECTION DEPARTMENT 


Elva L. Bascom, Chief 


This is a selection of recent books chosen with special reference to the needs 


of the smaller libraries in Wisconsin. 


A limited number of reprints of these lists 


can be furnished to Wisconsin librarians wishing to keep a file for convenient re- 


ference. 
General Books 


Women wanted. 
1918. 384p. illus. Doran $1.50 
net. 331.4 

Shows how in England and France women 
have made good in men’s professions, and 
points out the effect this change will have 
in the future on the woman movement—“a 
new world for a new race.” 


Daggett, Mrs. M. P. 


Azan, J. L. The warfare of today. 
1918. 352p. illus. maps. Hougn- 
ton $2.50 net. 355 


These eight fully illustrated lectures de- 
scribing the various elements of warfare as 
carried on today and showing how this war 
differs from all previous ones make up a 
book which meets a large need in civilian 
ranks as well as among military students. 


Mahan on naval 

warfare. 1918. 8372p. maps. Lit- 

tle $2 net. 359 

The book for the small libraries if any is 

needed, comprising selections from the writ- 

ings of this greatest of modern authorities 

on naval warfare. Contains a sketch of his 
life and list of his works. 


Westcott, Allan, ed. 


Ferris, H. J. Girls’ clubs. 1918. 383p. 
illus. Dutton $2 net. 367 
Complete manual for club leaders, with 
practical chapters on every phase of the 
work. Espey’s Leaders of girls supplements 


this. 


Ayres, May, Williams, J. F., & Wood, 


T. D. Healthful schools (River- 
side text—books in education). 
1918, 292p. illus. Houghton 
$1.50 net. 371 


Adds to this excellent series a very useful 
book on the school building, its erection 
and care, medical inspection, physical train- 
ing, care of exceptional children, and school 
feeding. 


Broadhurst, Jean. Home and commun- 


ity hygiene (Home manuals). 
1918. 428p. illus. Lippincott $2 
net. 628 
A useful small library book, covering 


briefly but well a large number of subjects 
in exceptional demand now. 


Galpin, C. J. Rural life. 1918. 386p. 

illus. Century $2.50 net. 630 

An interesting, well illustrated survey of 

the country-life problem from its sociologi- 

cal side, based on the author’s own expert- 

ence and study in country districts in Wis- 
consin. 


Taber, C. W. The business of the 
household (Home manuals) 1918. 
438p. illus. Lippincott $2.50 net. 

640 

Comprehensive, practical work on the busi- 

ness side of the home: income, accounts, 

budget in general and in detail, methods of 
saving, the legal status of the family. 


Andrea, A. L. Home canning, drying 
and preserving. 1918. 150p. il- 
lus. Doubleday $1.25 net. 641 

A good recipe book with a convenient 
alphabetic arrangement of vegetables, 
vegetable combinations, fruits, conserves, 
jams, etc., fruit butters, jellies and pickles; 
also a chapter on canning with honey. 


Save it for winter. 

Stokes $1 net. 

641 

Popular chapters on what vegetables and 

fruits to grow for saving, methods of can- 

ning, drying and dehydrating, how to store, 
etc. 


Rockwell, F. F. 
1918. 206p. illus. 


Stockbridge, Bertha. The liberty cook 

book. 1918. 493p. illus. Apple- 

ton $2 net. 641 

A large collection of recipes of wide vari- 

ety in which substitutes are used, section 

on canning, and recipes for cooking dried 
fruits and vegetables. 
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Wagner, Rob. Film’ folk. 1918. 356p. 
illus. Century $2 net. 778.0 
Light, humorous stories which give the at- 
mosphere of the movie life in lower Califor- 
nia, but so cheaply that one questions if 
they need any further circulation than they 
have received in the Saturday Evening Post. 


Camping out. 1918. 
Doran $1.50 net. 
796 
The author of Field and Stream, who 
camps out every month in the year, draws 
on his thirty years’ experience to describe 
the proper kit for every kind of camping 
trip. 


Miller, 
322p. 


W. H. 
illus. 


Beebe, William. 
297p. illus. 


Jungle peace. 1918. 
Holt $1.75 net. 
814 
Eleven exquisitely written descriptions of 
the author’s experiences and reflections in 
the Guiana jungle. All but three have ap- 
peared in the Atlantic Monthly. 


Kirkland, Winifred. The joys of being 

@ woman. 1918. 281p. Hough- 

ton $1.50 net. 814 

Twenty-two short, humorous essays on 

more or less trifling subjects, for the essay- 
lover. 


Davis, A. N. The Kaiser as I know 
him. 1918. 301p._ illus. Har- 
per $2 net. 921 


Refiects the Kaiser’s personality as the 
author saw it, during the fifteen years in 
which he was his dentist. At times the 
Kaiser grew confidential and discussed in- 
ternational affairs, which gives the book an 
interest at the present time. 


Hasanovitz, Elizabeth. One of them: 
chapters from a passionate auto- 
biography. 1918. 3383p. Hough- 
ton $2 net. 921 


Self-told story of a young Russian girl's 
heroic efforts to obtain personal and eco- 
nomic freedom in New York City with the 
handicap of no money and no knowledge of 
English. Reveals the pitiable conditions un- 
der which foreign girls work and live while 
obtaining a footing in industry. Portions 
have appeared in the Atlantic Monthly. 
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American academy of political and so- 
cial science. War relief work (An- 
nuals, September 1918) 305p. 
Amer. Acad. $1 net. 940.913 

Useful collection of authoritative articles 
representing all the lines of work undertaken 
in this country and organizations that are 
carrying them on. 


Barrés, Maurice. The faith of France. 
1918. 294p. Houghton, $1.60 net. 
940.913 
A grouping of extracts from letters of 
French soldiers according to their religions, 
showing how their faith has supported them 
in their joyful service to their country. 
While not for every reader, the chapters 
have brought comfort and inspiration to 
many as they have appeared in the Atlantic 
Monthly. 
Chute, A. H. The real front. 1918. 
3809p. Harper $1.50 net. 
940.913 


Experiences of a young Canadian who was 
among his country’s first recruits, was 
quickly made an artillery officer and in the 
front-line trenches witnesses and shares in 
the work and spirit for which the Canadian 
soldiers are noted. 


Coleman, Frederic. 
1918. 232p. 


Japan or Germany. 
Doran $1.35 net. 
940.913 
“A journalistic account of Japan’s rela- 
tion to the problem of the Russian Far 
East, the author merely reporting, for the 
most part, his interviews with Japanese and 
with Russians in Siberia.” 


Connolly, J. B. The U-boat hunters. 
1918. 2638p. illus. Scribner $1.50 
net. 940.913 

Sixteen articles reprinted from Collier’s 

Weekly, most of which deal with the work 

of the navy in the present war. They are 

full of vivacity and color, and give an ex- 
cellent idea of the navy as a fighting ma- 
chine. 


Davis, W. S. The roots of the war. 
1918. 557p. maps. Century $1.50 
net. 940.913 

“A non-technical history of Europe 1870- 

1914 A. D.” which in choice and grouping 

of material, style and arrangement make it 

perhaps the best all-round work for the av- 
erage educated but busy reader. 
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Dawson, Coningsby. Outtowin. 1918. 
206p. Lane $1.25 net. 940.913 
A vivid, very readable _ interpretation 
through his own experience and observation 
of the spirit of our soldiers in France as 
they face the “war as a job,” and also the 
spirit in which the Red Cross and other re- 
lief organizations are making it a “war of 
compassion.” 


Drake, Vivian. 
1918. 3238p. 


Above the battle. 

Appleton $1.50 nev, 

940.913 

One of the most readable aviation books, 

giving in detail the training and work of 
the Royal Flying Corps. 


Gaines, Ruth. A village in Picardy. 
1918. 193p. illus. Dutton $1.50 
net. 940.913 
Modest but realistic account of the auth- 
or’s work, as a member of the Smith College 
Unit, in rehabilitating a little ravaged vil- 
lage in Picardy—since then devastated anew 
by the German horde. 


Gibbs, Philip. From Bapaume to Pas- 
schendaele. 1918. 462p. maps. 
Doran $2.50 net. 940.913 

Vivid articles describing the activities of 
the British army in 1917, by “one of the 
most brilliant correspondents writing from 
the front and one of the few to whom it is 
given to comprehend the war in its immen- 
sity.” 


Grant, Reginald. S. O. S. stand to! 
1918. 297p. illus. Appleton $1.50 
net. 940.913 

Lively record of the Canadian author’s ex- 
perience in a “sacrifice battery,” covering 
the second and third battles of Ypres, the 

Somme and Vimy Ridge. 


Haigh, Richard. 
141p. illus. 


Life in a tank. 1918. 
Houghton $1.25 net. 
940.913 
Well written, very readable account of the 
tank and tank warfare, based on the auth- 
or’s experience as commander of the Britan- 
nia, the tank which has been exhibited in 
this country. 


Hall, J. N. High adventure. 1918. 
237p. illus. Houghton $1.50 net. 
940.913 

The author of Kitchener’s Mob transferred 
his interest to flying and here describes— 
perhaps more acceptably than any other flier 
has—his experiences and sensations while 
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learning to master the art and later as a 
scout and fighter. He is now in a German 
prison, having fallen far inside the German 
lines. 


Kautz, J. I. 
1918. 


Trucking to the trenches. 
1738p. Houghton $1 net. 
940.913 
Letters to his family of a young man who 
went over in May 1917 to drive an ambu- 
lance for his fraternity, and, there being an 
over-supply of ambulance men, drove cam- 
ions till November, when he enlisted as a 
private. 


Krumich, Milutin. Serbia crucified. 
1918. 304p. Houghton $1.50 net. 
940.913 

Those who read the author’s tragic ex- 
periences in two articles in the Atlantic 
Monthly may, or may not, want to know 
more of the courage with which the Serbians 
received the brutality of the Turkish auth- 
orities. ; 


Lardner, R. W. My four weeks in 
France. 1918. 187p. Bobbs-Mer- 
rill $1.25 net. 940.913 
This excellent fooling is good medicine in 
these depressing times, and, moreover, it is 
not without value for its sidelights on civilian 
conditions. 
—— Treat ’em rough. 1918. 160p. 
illus. Bobbs-Merrill $1 net. 
940.913 
Dere Mable’s rookie has a rival in a Chi- 
cago baseball player whose hectic career at 
Camp Grant he describes in amazingly 
spelled and unpunctuated letters to his 
friend Al. Appeared in the Saturday Bven- 
ing Post. 


Lauzanne, Stephane. Fighting France. 
1918. 231p. Appleton $1.50 net. 
940.913 
Brilliant chapters by the editor of the 
Matin who is also a lieutenant, on why and 
how France is fighting, refuting the German 
statement that she is “bled white,’ and giv- 
ing France’s war aims in restitution, restor- 
ation and guarantees. 


Imcas, Mrs. The children of France 
and the Red Cross. 1918. 1938p. 
illus. Stokes $1.50 net. 940.913 

Author’s letters home, September 1917- 

April 1918, describing very interestingly 

and sympathetically the work done for the 

children repatriés at Evian and in hospitals 
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established for them under the authority of 
her husband, who is at the head of the Red 
Cross relief work for French children. 


McBride, H. W. The emma _ gees. 
1918. 218p. illus. Bobbs-Merrill 
$1.50 net, 940.913 


A modest account of the author’s experi- 
ence aS a machine-gunner in a Canadian 
infantry batallion at Messines, Ypres, the 
Somme and other points. 


Mahoney, H. C. Interned in Germany. 


1918. 390p. illus. McBride $2 
net. 940.913 
Narrative of the author’s year in his 
fourth German prison, Ruhleben, with five 
thousand other Englishmen—the first to be 
interned there, describing how they organized 
their own community life and showing their 
indomitable spirit. 


Manion, R. J. A surgeon in arms. 
1918. 310p. Appleton $1.50 net. 
940.913 


Chapters from the experience of a young 
surgeon of the Canadian Army Medical 
Corps, in which he introduces pathetic and 
amusing incidents of trench life, air fight- 
ing, in Paris, in a chateau hospital and on 
transports. 


The odyssey of a torpedoed transport, 
by Y. 1918. 216p. Houghton 
$1.25 net. 940.913 

Wartime life aboard a French merchant- 

ship from August 1914 to February 1917 
as narrated in the picturesque letters of the 
young first mate to a friend. “As a narra- 
tive of the sea it seems worthy of a place 
beside Dana’s Two years before the mast, 
and produces much the same sensations.” 


Paine, R. D. The fighting fleets. 1918. 
392p. illus. Houghton $2 net. 

940.913 

Pictures admirably the life and work 

aboard vessels in the war zone from first- 

hand experience, often reciting thrilling inci- 

dents in the words of the actors themselves. 


Strunsky, Simeon. 
wards Paris, 
Hohenzollern. 


Little journeys to- 
1914-1918, by W. 
1918. 84p. Holt 
60c net. 940.913 
Witty skit in which W. Hohenzollern’s 
various journeys toward Paris end always 
in a return to Berlin, with maps as they 
should be, and other mirth-provoking infor- 
mation. 
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Wells, 
1918. 


H. G. In the fourth year. 
154p. Macmillan $1.25 net. 
940.913 

“Anticipations of a world peace,’ by one 
who “has been doing what he can to bring 
a united declaration of all the Atlantic Al- 
lies in favor of a League of Nations and to 
define the necessary nature of that league.” 


Fiction 
Bacheller, Irving. Keeping up with 
William. 1918. 115p. illus. 


Bobbs-Merrill $1 net. 

The Kaiser, Germany and all things Ger- 
man as seen by the Honorable Socrates Pot- 
ter, who told the story of Keeping up with 
Lizzie. 


Barry, A. S. The 
couldn’t-get-over-it. 
Dutton $1.50 net. 

“The friendship of a fairylike, imaginative 
little girl and a German bookseller who en- 
courages her in her flights of imagination, 
and her love of things beautiful, are unusual 
and make this a pleasant little story.” 


who 
317p. 


little girl 
1918. 


Bindloss, Harold. The lure of the 
north. 1918. 315p. Stokes $1.40 
net. 


A story of northern Canada, centering 
about the search for a lost silver lode in 
which a courageous girl has a firm belief 
and persists till she finds it. 


“Centurion.”’ Gentlemen at arms. 
1918. 335p. Doubleday $1.40 net. 
Twenty short, vivid war stories with set- 
tings in France, Flanders and England, 
based on the experience of the author or his 
fellow officers. 


Farnol, Jeffery. Our admirable Betty. 

1918. 371p. Little $1.60 net. 

A whimsical romance of the early eight- 

teenth century, in the spirit and diction of 
The amateur gentleman. 


Ferber, Edna. Cheerful—by request. 
1918. 3866p. Doubleday $1.40 
net. 


Twelve short stories portraying the lives 
and characters of commonplace men and 
women with Edna Ferber’s usual sympa- 
thetic understanding. 
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Fisher, Mrs. D. C. Home fires in 
France. 1918. 306p. Holt $1.35 
net. 


Phases of life and work in a little village 
behind the lines and in Paris, where the 
author has been working the last two years 
for blind soldiers, reflected in simple but re- 
alistic short stories which interpret the 
French people to the American mind. 


Knibbs, H. H. Tang of life. 
3893p. Houghton $1.50 net. 
A western story similar to Mr. Knibbs’ 
others, showing the work done by the gov- 
ernment forest rangers. 


Locke, W. J. The rough road. 
346p. Lane $1.50 net. 
“One of the very best war stories yet, fol- 
lowing the transformation of an effeminate 
young Englishman, who fails to get a com- 
mission, into a Tommy. There is a de 
lightful love story.” 


1918. 


1918. 


Mayo, Katherine. The standard bear- 
ers. 1918. 324p. Houghton $1.50 
net. 

Stories based on early records of the Penn- 
sylvania State Police, describing special feats 
of some members of that famous organiza- 
tion. 


Mundy, Talbot. Hira Singh. 1918. 
3808p. Bobbs-Merrill $1.50 net. 

The story of Outram’s Own, the first of 
the Indian regiments to go to the war, as 
told by the officer second in command, from 
the day they rode out of Delhi Gate till— 
through the Red Sea, Suez and the Mediter- 
ranean—they reach the firing line in France 
and prove their courage and loyalty. 


Norris, Kathleen. Josselyn’s' wife. 
1918. 301p. Doubleday $1.40 net. 
Story of the marital ups and downs and 
final happiness of a young working girl and 
an artist in high society who make the mis- 
take of living for a time with the elder Jos- 
selyns. 


Pier, A. S. The son decides. 
2238p. Houghton $1.35 net. 
Pictures the struggle of a young Ameri- 
can, son of a German father, during his last 
year at St. Timothy’s and freshman year at 
Harvard, and concludes with his acceptance 
of a commission in the army. 


1918. 
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Prouty, O. H. The star in the window. 
1918. 345p. Stokes $1.50 net. 
“The story of a New England girl brought 
up in an artificial way by her parents and 
aunts, who are hopelessly ‘old fashioned,’ 
and the lengths to which she goes in her re- 
volt. Likely to prove popular.” 


Raine, W. M. The sheriff’s son. 
3846p. Houghton $1.50 net. 
Follows the forces and events that made a 
physical coward of a western sheriff’s son, 
the challenge that time brings to test his 
courage in the same field, and his gradual 
growth in bravery. 


Sidgwick, Ethel. Jamesie. 1918. 358p. 
Small $1.50 net. 

An exceptional novel, for those who like 
Miss Sidgwick’s earlier ones. Through the 
medium of letters among a constantly wid- 
eing circle the life of a little English lad 
is presented, ‘in the midst of war’s alarms,” 
with unusual vividness. A continuation of 


1918. 


Hatchways. 
Tarkington, Booth. The magnificent 
Ambersons. 1918. 516p. Double- 


day $1.40 net. 

In spirit a continuation of Seventeen, de- 
picting the character and fortunes of an 
egotistical young man of prominent family 
in the same Middle West city. 


Tompkins, J. W. 
1918. 256p. 
net. 

An interesting story combining a study in 
philanthropy, heredity and environment with 
romance. It centers around the long search 
of a wealthy woman for her daughter who 
was lost when a baby. 


A girl named Mary. 
Bobbs-Merrill $1.50 


Wells, H. G. Joan and Peter. 1918. 
594p. Macmillan $1.75 net. 
“A disfigured bachelor war hero, as 


guardian of two small orphans, utterly fails 
to find facilities to give them the broad edu- 
cation, academic, moral, religious, and patri- 
otic, which he deems they need. The world 
war finds Peter an aviator and Joan a mo- 
tor driver, and it also finds the English peo- 
ple with no comprehensive vision of national 
destiny or international obligations. It is a 
typical Wells novel, and well worth reading, 
but will appeal probably to fewer persons 
than Mr. Britling.” Appeared in part in 
The New Republic. 
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WAR FICTION AND POETRY. SELECTED LISTS 


Novels Dealing Directly With the War 


Angellotti. Firefly of France 
Bartimeus, pseud. Long trick 
Benjamin. Private Gaspard 
Berger. Ordeal by fire 

Secret of the Marne 

Brown. My country 

Buchan. Greenmantle 
Cholmondeley. Christine 
Copplestone. Lost naval papers 
Dawson. Pincher Martin, O. D. 
Dillon. Comrades 

Driggs. Adventures of Arnold Adair 
Fisher. Home fires in France 
Geraldy. The war, madame 
Gibbs. Secret witness 

Guiches. Soldiers both 

Holt. Green and gay 

Hunt. Tales from a famished land 
Kueller. Young lion of Flanders 
Locke. Red planet 

Rough road 

Lowndes. ‘Red Cross barge 
McKenna. Ninety-six hours leave 
Mundy. Hira Singh 

Nadaud. Fiying poilu 

Ollivant. Brown mare 

Rinehart. Amazing interlude 
Sapper, pseud. Men, woman and guns 
No Man’s Land 

Selincourt. Soldier of life 
Shepherd. Scar that tripled 
Tales of wartime France 

Walpole. Dark forest 

Witwer. From baseball to boches 











Civilian Novels Dealing With the War 


Andrews. Three things 
Bottome. The second fiddle 
Bourget. The night cometh 
Boylesve. You no longer count 
Bradley. Splendid chance 
Chambers. Dark star 

Diver. Unconquered 
Frothingham. Finding of Norah 
Kelley. Over here 

Lowndes. Good old Anna 

Lilla 

Lucas. Vermilion box 








McKenna. Sonia 

My airman over there 

Newton. War cache 

Onions. The girls at his billet 

Palmer. The old blood 

Phillpotts. The human boy and the 
war 

Pier. Son decides 

Richmond. The whistling mother 

Sherwood. The worn doortep } 

Sinclair. Tree of Heaven 

St. Leger. The tollhouse 

Sheehan. Passport invisible 

Sidgwick, Mrs. Cecily. Devil’s cradle 

Salt of the earth 

Sidgwick, Ethel. Jamesie 

Strunsky. Professor Latimer’s prog- 
ress 

Tilden. Khaki 

Ward. ‘Missing’ 

Wells. Mr. Britling sees it through 

West. Return of the soldier 





Cantonment Life 


Crump. Conscript 2989 

Hunt. Blown in by the draft 
Lardner. Treat ’em rough 
Pier. The Plattsburgers 
Streeter. Dere Mable 


War Poetry 


Andrews. From the front 

Clarke. Treasury of war poetry 

Cunliffe. Poems of the great war 

Holman. In the day of battle. 

Letts. Spires of Oxford, and other 
poems 

MacGill. Soldier songs 

Osborn. Muse in arms 

Service. Rhymes of a Red Cross Man 

Turner. Buddy’s Blighty and other 
verses from the trenches , 

Wheeler. Book of verse of the great 
war 





Cantonment Verse 


Christian. Rhymes of the rookies 
Rookie rhymes 





